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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AT  CINCINNATI. 


IN  the  summer  of  1857  Mr.  Lincoln  made 
his  first  visit  to  Cincinnati.  He  was 
original  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  a 
patent  reaper  suit  pending  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  Northern  Illinois. 
The  argument  of  the  case  was  adjourned 
to  Cincinnati,  the  home  of  Judge  McLean, 
at  his  suggestion  and  for  his  accommoda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  the  city  a few  days 
before  the  argument  took  place,  and  re- 
mained during  his  stay  at  the  house  of  a 
friend.  The  case  was  one  of  large  impor- 
tance pecuniarily,  and  in  the  law  questions 
involved.  Reverdy  Johnson  represented 
the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  prepared 
himself  with  the  greatest  care;  his  ambi- 
tion was  up  to  speak  in  the  case,  and  to 
measure  swords  with  the  renowned  law- 
yer from  Baltimore.  It  was  understood 
between  his  client  and  himself  before  his 
coming  that  Mr.  Harding,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  case, 
and  was  to  make  the  “mechanical  argu- 
ment.” Mr.  Lincoln  was  a little  surprised 
and  annoyed,  after  reaching  here,  to  learn 
that  his  client  had  also  associated  with 
him  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  a lawyer  of  our  own  bar,  the  reason 
assigned  being  that  the  importance  of  the 
case  required  a man  of  the  experience  and 
power  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  meet  Mr.  John- 
son. The  Cincinnati  lawyer  was  ap- 
pointed “for  his  local  influence.”  These 
reasons  did  not  remove  the  slight  convey- 
ed in  the  employment,  without  consulta- 
tion with  him,  of  this  additional  counsel. 
He  keenly  felt  it,  but  acquiesced.  The 
trial  of  the  case  came  on ; the  counsel  for 
defense  met  each  morning  for  consulta- 
tion. On  one  of  these  occasions  one  of 
the  counsel  moved  that  only  two  of  them 
should  speak  in  the  case.  This  motion 
was  acquiesced  in.  It  had  always  been 
understood  that  Mr.  Harding  was  to  speak 
to  explain  the  mechanism  of  the  reapers. 
So  this  motion  excluded  either  Mr.  Lin- 
coln or  Mr.  Stanton  from  speaking — 
which  ? By  the  custom  of  the  bar,  as  be- 
tween counsel  of  equal  standing,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  action  of  the  client, 
the  original  counsel  speaks.  By  this  rule 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  precedence.  Mr.  Stan- 
ton suggested  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  make  the 
speech.  Mr.  Lincoln  answered,  “No;  do 
you  speak.”  Mr.  Stanton  promptly  re- 
plied, “I  will,”  and,  taking  up  his  hat, 


said  he  would  go  and  make  preparation. 
Mr.  Lincoln  acquiesced  in  this,  but  was 
deeply  grieved  and  mortified ; he  took  but 
little  more  interest  in  the  case,  though  re- 
maining until  the  conclusion  of  the  trial. 
He  seemed  to  be  greatly  depressed,  and 
gave  evidence  of  that  tendency  to  melan- 
choly which  so  marked  his  character.  His 
parting  on  leaving  the  city  can  not  be  for- 
gotten. Cordially  shaking  the  hand  of  his 
hostess,  he  said : “You  have  made  my  stay 
here  most  agreeable,  and  I am  a thousand 
times  obliged  to  you ; but  in  reply  to  your 
request  for  me  to  come  again  I must  say 
to  you  I never  expect  to  be  in  Cincinnati 
again.  I have  nothing  against  the  city, 
but  things  have  so  happened  here  as  to 
make  it  undesirable  for  me  ever  to  return 
here.” 

Thus  untowardly  met  the  first  time  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton.  Little  did  ei- 
ther then  suspect  that  they  were  to  meet 
again  on  a larger  theatre,  to  become  the 
chief  actors  in  a great  historical  epoch. 

While  in  the  city  he  visited  its  lions, 
among  other  places  of  interest  the  grounds 
and  conservatories  of  the  late  Nicholas 
Longworth,  then  living.  The  meeting  of 
these  remarkable  men  is  worthy  of  a pass- 
ing note.  Nor  can  it  be  given  without 
allusion  to  their  dress  and  bearing.  Mr. 
Lincoln  entered  the  open  yard,  with  tow- 
ering form  and  ungainly  gait,  dressed  in 
plain  clothing  cut  too  small.  His  hands 
and  feet  seemed  to  be  growing  out  of  their 
environment,  conspicuously  seen  from 
their  uncommon  size.  Mr.  Longworth 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  near  the  en- 
trance, engaged  in  weeding  the  shrubbery 
by  the  walk.  His  alert  eye  quickly  ob- 
served the  coming  of  a person  of  unusual 
appearance.  He  rose  and  confronted  him. 

“Will  a stranger  be  permitted  to  walk 
through  your  grounds  and  conservato- 
ries ?”  inquired  Mr.  Lincoln. 

“ Y-e-s,”  haltingly,  half  unconsciously, 
was  the  reply,  so  fixed  was  the  gaze  of  Mr. 
Longworth. 

As  they  stood  thus  face  to  face  the  con- 
trast was  striking,  so  short  in  stature  was 
the  one  that  he  seemed  scarcely  to  reach 
the  elbow  of  the  other.  If  the  dress  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  too  small  for  him,  the 
other  seemed  lost  in  the  baggy  bulkiness 
of  his  costume;  the  overflowing  sleeves 
concealed  the  hands,  and  the  extremities 
of  the  pantaloons  were  piled  in  heavy 
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folds  upon , tlie  open  ears  of  the  untied 
shoes.  His  survey  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
searching  : beginning  with  the  feet,  he 
slowly  raised  his  head,  closely  observing, 
until  his  upturned  face  met  the  eye  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Thus  for  a moment  gazed 
at  each  other  in  mutual  and  mute  aston- 
ishment the  millionaire  pioneer  and  the 
now  forever  famous  President.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln passed  on,  nor  did  Mr.  Long  worth 
ever  become  aware  that  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

The  grounds  and  conservatories  were 
viewed  and  admired.  And  so  afterward 
the  suburbs  of  the  city — Walnut  Hills, 
Mount  Auburn,  Clifton,  and  Spring  Grove 
Cemetery.  He  lingered  long  in  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Hoffner  in  study  of  the 
statuary.  He  sought  to  find  out  whom 
the  statues  represented,  and  was  much 
worried  when  he  found  himself  unable  to 
name  correctly  a single  one. 

A day  was  given  to  the  county  and  city 
courts.  An  entire  morning  was  spent  in 
Room  No.  1 of  the  Superior  Court,  then 
presided  over  by  Bellamy  Storer,  eccen- 
tric and  versatile,  in  the  maturity  of  his 
extraordinary  powers.  His  manner  of 
conducting  the  business  of  that  room, 
miscellaneous,  demurrers,  motions,  sub- 
mitted docket,  etc.,  was  unique.  The  old- 
er members  of  the  bar  remember  it  well. 
To  describe  it  literally  would  do  gross  in- 
justice to  that  really  great  judge.  To 
mingle  in  the  same  hour  the  gravity  of 
the  judge  and  the  jest  of  the  clown  was  a 
feat  that  only  he  could  perform  without 
loss  of  dignity,  personal  or  judicial. 

On  this  morning  the  judge  was  in  his 
happiest  vein,  in  exuberant  spirits,  keeping 
the  bar  “in  a roar,”  assisted  much  in  this 
by  the  lively  humor  of  poor  Bob  McCook. 

Mr.  Lincoln  greatly  enjoyed  this  morn- 
ing, and  was  loath  to  depart  when  the  cur- 
tain dropped.  He  said  to  the  gentleman 
accompanying  him : “I  wish  we  had  that 
judge  in  Illinois.  I think  he  would  share 
with  me  the  fatherhood  of  the  legal  jokes 
of  the  Illinois  bar.  As  it  is  now,  they  put 
them  all  on  me,  while  I am  not  the  author 
of  one-half  of  them.  By-the-way,  how- 
ever, I got  off  one  last  week  that  I think 
really  good.  I was  retained  in  the  de- 
fense of  a man  charged  before  a justice  of 
the  peace  with  assault  and  battery.  It 
was  in  the  country,  and  when  I got  to  the 
place  of  trial  I found  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood excited,  and  the  feeling  was  strong 
against  my  client.  I saw  the  only  way 


was  to  get  up  a laugh,  and  get  the  people 
in  a good  humor.  It  turned  out  that 
the  prosecuting  witness  was  talkative ; he 
described  the  fight  at  great  length,  how 
they  fought  over  a field,  now  by  the 
barn,  again  down  to  the  creek,  and  over 
it,  and  so  on.  I asked  him,  on  cross-ex- 
amination, how  large  that  field  was;  he 
said  it  was  ten  acres,  he  knew  it  was,  for 
he  and  some  one  else  had  stepped  it  off 
with  a pole.  ‘Well,  then,’  I inquired, 
‘was  not  that  the  smallest  crap  of  a 
fight  you  have  ever  seen  raised  off  of  ten 
acres  V The  hit  took.  The  laughter  was 
uproarious,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  pros- 
ecuting witness  was  retreating  amid  the 
jeers  of  the  crowd.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  remained  in  the  city  about 
a week.  Freed  from  any  care  in  the  law 
case  that  brought  him  here,  it  was  to  him 
a week  of  relaxation.  He  was  then  not 
thinking  of  becoming  President,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  unrestrained  social  inter- 
course. 

His  conversation  at  this  time  related 
principally  to  the  politics  and  politicians 
of  Illinois — a theme  of  which  he  never 
seemed  to  weary.  A strange  chapter  in 
the  story  of  our  country  that  is.  What 
a crowd  of  great  men  arose  with  the  first 
generation  of  white  people  on  the  broad 
Illinois  prairie!  There  were  Hardin,  Lo- 
gan the  judge,  Bissel,  Trumbull,  Douglas, 
Lincoln,  and  many  other  scarcely  lesser 
names.  Of  these  he  discoursed  as  only  he 
could.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  agitation 
was  at  its  height,  and  Douglas  the  promi- 
nent figure.  Of  him  he  spoke  much. 

Indeed,  the  story  of  Lincoln  interlaces 
with  that  of  Douglas.  They  are  insep- 
arable. It  is  the  relation  of  antagonism. 
Parties  might  come  and  go — Whig,  Know- 
Nothing,  Union,  Republican — they  were 
never  on  the  same  side  until,  amid  the 
throes  of  revolution,  they  met  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  Union.  Douglas  was  a per- 
ennial stimulus  to  Lincoln.  Webster 
was  wont  to  say,  if  he  had  attained  any 
excellence  in  his  profession,  he  owed  it 
to  his  early  conflicts  with  Jeremiah  Mason. 
In  his  public  speeches  Lincoln  seemed  ever 
addressing  Douglas;  even  to  the  last,  as 
seen  in  his  great  speech  at  New  York, 
when  he  made  the  words  of  Douglas  his 
text. 

When  Lincoln  was  driving  an  ox-team 
at  four  dollars  a month,  and  splitting  rails, 
he  first  met  Douglas,  then  teaching  school 
in  central  Illinois. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  loved  to  tell  the  story  of 
Douglas.  It  is  indelibly  written  in  my 
memory.  Not  in  the  very  words  can  I re- 
peat it,  and  yet  even  that  in  the  salient 
points. 

He  said  Douglas,  when  he  first  met  him, 
was  the  smallest  man  he  had  ever  seen — 
in  stature  under  five  feet,  in  weight  under 
ninety  pounds.  He  was  teaching  a coun- 
try school,  and  lodging  with  a violent 
Democratic  politician,  a local  celebrity. 
From  him  Douglas  got  his  political  bias. 
Douglas  was  his  protege.  He  encouraged 
Douglas  in  the  study  of  the  law,  procured 
the  books  for  him,  had  him  admitted  to 
the  bar  before  a year,  pushed  him  into  the 
office  of  prosecuting  attorney,  and  into  the 
Legislature. 

When  Van  Buren  became  President,  the 
patron  wanted  the  office  of  Register  at  the 
Land-office,  and  sent  Douglas  to  Washing- 
ton to  procure  the  place  for  him.  In  due 
time  Douglas  returned  with  the  commis- 
sion in  his  pocket,  but  not  for  his  patron. 
It  was  to  himself.  The  old  man  was  en- 
raged at  the  ingratitude,  and  swore  venge- 
ance. He  listened  to  no  explanations.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  gratify  his  feelings. 

Douglas  became  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Congress,  the  whole  State  consti- 
tuting one  Congressional  district.  His 
opponent  was  Mr.  Stewart — still  living,  a 
relative  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  After  an  ani- 
mated contest  Douglas  was  defeated  by 
one  vote  in  a poll  of  86,000.  The  old  pa- 
tron rejoiced  in  the  belief  that  that  one 
vote  was  his. 

Mr.  Douglas’s  sensitive  nature  was  over- 
whelmed by  this  defeat.  He  gave  way  to 
uncontrollable  grief,  sought  consolation 
in  excessive  drink,  and  his  career  seemed 
at  an  end.  But  time  brought  its  accus- 
tomed relief,  and  he  re-appeared  in  the 
arena,  again  the  thunderer  of  the  scene. 
The  years  to  follow  were  to  him  years  of 
unbroken  prosperity.  He  became  succes- 
sively Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  and  Senator.  The 
name  and  fame  of  the  “ Little  Giant”  over- 
spread the  land.  These,  however,  were 
cheerless  years  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  yet  with 
unshaken  fortitude  he  bore  the  banner  of 
Whiggery.  It  was  his  custom  to  follow 
Mr.  Douglas  about  the  State,  replying  to 
him. 

But  a change  came ; the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska  Bill  awakened  the  moral  sense  of 
the  State,  and  by  common  consent  Mr. 


Lincoln  became  its  representative.  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  Washington,  was  alarmed  at 
the  uprising,  and  hurried  home  to  edu- 
cate the  people  up  to  conquering  their 
prejudice  against  slavery.  He  made  a 
canvass  of  the  State,  Mr.  Lincoln  follow- 
ing him  and  replying  to  him.  “After 
having  spoken  at  a number  of  places,” 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  “I  was  surprised  one 
evening,  before  the  speaking  began,  at 
Mr.  Douglas  entering  my  room  at  the  ho- 
tel. He  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and 
seemed  in  distress.  ‘ Abe,  the  tide  is 
against  me,’  said  he.  ‘It  is  all  up  with 
me.  I can  do  nothing.  Don’t  reply  to 
me  this  evening.  I can  not  speak,  but  I 
must,  and  it  is  my  last.  Let  me  alone  to- 
night.’ I saw  he  was  in  great  distress; 
he  could  not  bear  adversity ; and  I acqui- 
esced in  his  request  and  went  home.” 

They  did  not  meet  again  in  debate,  if  I 
mistake  not,  until  the  great  contest  of 
1858. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  a high  admiration  for 
the  abilities  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  afterward 
was  glad  to  have  his  aid  in  behalf  of  the 
Union,  and  commissioned  him  a major- 
general;  but  he  thought  him  in  debate 
and  in  politics  adroit,  unscrupulous,  and 
of  an  amazing  audacity.  “It  is  impossi- 
ble,” said  he,  “to  get  the  advantage  of 
him ; even  if  he  is  worsted,  he  so  bears 
himself  that  the  people  are  bewildered  and 
uncertain  as  to  who  has  the  better  of  it.” 

“When  I,”  said  Thucydides,  “in  wres- 
tling have  thrown  Pericles  and  given  him 
a fall,  by  persisting  that  he  had  no  fall  he 
gets  the  better  of  me,  and  makes  the  by- 
standers, in  spite  of  their  own  eyes,  believe 
him.”  Thus  doth  man  from  age  to  age 
repeat  himself ; and  yet  not  quite  always. 
We  hear  of  Gladstone  felling  trees,  but 
it  is  not  reported  that  he  and  Froude  have 
wrestling  matches. 

Some  weeks  after  this  conversation  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  I met  Mr.  Douglas,  and  drew 
from  him  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  His 
very  words,  terse  and  emphatic  as  they 

were,  I give:  “ Of  all  the Whig 

rascals  about  Springfield,  Abe  Lincoln  is 
the  ablest  and  most  honest.” 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  had  indeed 
turned  the  tide  against  Douglas;  the  Re- 
publicans were  successful,  having  a ma- 
jority of  one  on  joint  ballot  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, thus  securing  the  Senator. 

With  a common  voice  the  Republicans 
of  the  State  proclaimed  Lincoln  Senator. 
In  caucus  he  received  forty-nine  votes  out 
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of  the  fifty-one  Republican  majority.  If 
I recall  the  figures  aright,  Mr.  Trumbull 
the  other  two.  But  these  refused  in  any 
contingency  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln. 
“After  balloting  for  some  time,  I learned 
from  a trustworthy  source,”  said  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, ‘ ‘ that  on  a certain  future  ballot  these 
two  men  would  cast  their  votes  for  the 
Democratic  candidate,  and  elect  him.  I 
called  a meeting  of  my  friends,  explained 
the  situation  to  them,  and  requested  them 
on  the  next  ballot,  after  these  two  men 
had  voted  for  Mr.  Trumbull,  to  change 
their  votes  and  elect  him.  At  this  there 
was  a murmur  of  disapprobation  and  dec- 
larations never  to  do  it.  I resumed  and  said : 
‘ Gentlemen,  I am  not  here  to  play  a part ; 
you  can  not  elect  me ; you  can  elect  Mr. 
Trumbull,  who  is  a good  Republican.  You 
put  me  in  a false  position  if  jmu  use  my 
name  to  the  injury  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty, and  whoever  does  it  is  not  my  friend.  ’ 
They  then  reluctantly  acquiesced,  and  Mr. 
Trumbull  was  elected.” 

This  is  the  most  significant  act  in  the 
merely  personal  history  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
It  exhibited  the  self-control  and  equilibri- 
um of  his  character,  as  well  as  his  party 
fidelity.  There  is  now  before  me  a letter 
of  his  in  which  he  announces  his  motto 
in  political  affairs,  “Bear  and  forbear.” 
This  self-poise,  self-abnegation,  and  for- 
bearance enabled  him  to  bring  the  ship  of 
state  safely  through  the  stormy  seas  before 
him.  He  never  labored  for  effect;  there 
was  nothing  theatrical  in  him ; he  was  not 
concerned  about  his  personal  relations  to 
affairs  ; smiled  when  he  was  told  that 
Seward  was  using  him  and  getting  all  the 
glory.  He  sought  nothing  fantastical; 
but  felt  it  to  be  his  supreme  duty  to  bring 
peace  with  honor  to  his  distracted  country. 

A picturesque  administration  may 
please  the  unskillful,  but  it  makes  the  ju- 
dicious grieve.  The  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment, like  that  of  the  human  body, 
is  usually  working  best  when  it  is  attract- 
ing no  attention. 

The  bread  thus  thrown  upon  the  waters 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  securing  the  election  of 
Trumbull  returned,  and  not  after  many 
days.  But  when  he  had  these  conversa- 
tions it  was  unknown  to  him.  To  the 
suggestion  he  would  certainly  be  selected 
as  the  next  Senator,  he  quietly  replied,  “ I 
don’t  know.”  But  when  the  time  came 
the  Republican  Convention  unanimously 
nominated  him  for  Senator — an  act  with- 
out precedent  in  our  Senatorial  history. 


The  debate  followed.  At  that  time,  un- 
der the  influence  of  a strong  partisan  en- 
thusiasm, I felt  that  Lincoln  had  greatly 
the  advantage.  But  upon  reading  the 
debate  now,  its  moral  bearings  aside,  as  a 
mere  intellectual  feat,  the  advantage  of 
either  is  not  apparent.  The  argument  of 
slavery  is  put  with  all  the  telling  force  of 
Douglas’s  vigorous  mind  and  intense  na- 
ture. He  was  a veritable  “ little  giant.” 

Mr.  Lincoln,  as  we  have  seen,  remained 
in  Cincinnati  about  a week,  moving  freely 
around.  Yet  not  twenty  men  in  the  city 
knew  him  personally,  or  knew  that  he  was 
here;  not  a hundred  would  have  known 
who  he  was  had  his  name  been  given 
them. 

He  came  with  the  fond  hope  of  making 
fame  in  a forensic  contest  with  Reverdy 
Johnson.  He  was  pushed  aside,  humil- 
iated, and  mortified.  He  attached  to  the 
innocent  city  the  displeasure  that  filled 
his  bosom,  shook  its  dust  from  his  feet, 
and  departed  never  to  return.  How  dark 
and  impenetrable  to  him  then  was  the 
thin  veil  soon  to  rise,  revealing  to  him  a 
resplendent  future ! He  did  return  to  the 
city,  two  years  thereafter,  with  a fame 
wide  as  the  continent,  with  the  laurels  of 
the  Douglas  contest  on  his  brow,  and  the 
Presidency  in  his  grasp.  He  returned, 
greeted  with  the  thunder  of  cannon,  the 
strains  of  martial  music,  and  the  joyous 
plaudits  of  thousands  of  citizens  throng- 
ing the  streets.  He  addressed  a vast  con- 
course on  Fifth  Street  Market;  was  en- 
tertained in  princely  style  at  the  Burnet 
House;  and  there  received  with  courtesy 
the  foremost  citizens,  come  to  greet  this 
rising  star. 

The  manner  of  the  man  was  changed. 
The  free  conversation  of  unrestraint  had 
given  place  to  the  vague  phrase  of  the 
wary  politician,  the  repose  of  ease  to  the 
agitation  of  unaccustomed  elevation. 

Two  men  have  I known  on  the  eve  of 
a Presidential  nomination,  each  expecting 
it — Chase  and  Lincoln.  With  each,  but 
in  different  degrees,  there  was  an  all-ab- 
sorbing egotism.  To  hear,  every  waking 
moment,  one’s  hopes  and  prospects  can- 
vassed, develops  in  one  the  feeling  that 
he  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse. Accompanying  this  is  a lofty  ex- 
altation of  spirits ; the  blood  mounts  to  the 
brain,  and  the  mind  reels  in  delirium. 
Pity  the  Presidential  aspirant. 

With  high  hope  and  happy  heart  Mr. 
Lincoln  left  Cincinnati  after  a three  days’ 
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sojourn.  But  a perverse  fortune  attended 
him  and  Cincinnati  in  their  intercourse. 
Nine  months  after  Mr.  Lincoln  left  us, 
after  he  had  been  nominated  for  the  Pre- 
sidency, when  he  was  tranquilly  waiting 
in  his  cottage  home  at  Springfield  the  ver- 
dict of  the  people,  his  last  visit  to  Cincin- 
nati and  the  good  things  he  had  had  at  the 
Burnet  House  were  rudely  brought  to  his 
memory  by  a bill  presented  to  him  from 
its  proprietors.  Before  leaving  the  hotel 
he  had  applied  to  the  clerk  for  his  bill; 
was  told  that  it  was  paid,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  This  the  committee  had  directed, 
but  afterward  neglected  its  payment.  The 
proprietors  shrewdly  surmised  that  a let- 
ter to  the  nominee  for  the  Presidency 
would  bring  the  money. 

The  only  significance  in  this  incident  is 
in  the  letter  it  brought  from  Mr.  Lincoln, 
revealing  his  indignation  at  the  seeming 
imputation  against  his  honor,  and  his 
greater  indignation  at  one  item  of  the  bill. 
“As  to  wines , liquors , and  cigars,  we  had 
none — absolutely  none.  These  last  may 
have  been  in  ‘ Room  15’  by  order  of  com- 
mittee, but  I do  not  recollect  them  at  all.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  again  visited  Cincinnati  on 
his  way  to  Washington.  His  coming  was 
not  heralded  by  the  roar  of  cannon,  but  it 
was  greeted  by  an  outpouring  of  the  peo- 
ple such  as  no  man  here  ever  before  or 
since  has  received ; they  thronged  in  count- 
less thousands  about  the  station,  along  the 
line  of  his  march,  covering  the  house-tops. 
They  welcomed  him  with  one  continuous 
and  unbroken  storm  of  applause.  Com- 
ing events  were  then  casting  their  dark 
shadows  before  them.  All  men  instinct- 
ively desired  to  look  upon  and  cheer  him 
who  was  to  be  their  leader  in  the  coming 
conflict. 

There  was  an  informal  reception  at  the 


LITTLE 

Aii,  don’t  come  a-wooing  with  your  long,  long  face, 
And  your  longer  purse  behind: 

I’m  a bright  young  girl,  and  I know  my  place, 
And  I think  I know  my  mind. 

I like  to  laugh,  and  to  dance  and  sing, 

And  to  tease  my  parents  dear. 

My  brothers  call  me  a “tiresome  thing”; 

But  they  wouldn’t  miss  me  here. 

0 ’tis  I am  my  mother’s  heart’s  delight, 

And  my  father’s  right  hand  brave. 

Would  I leave  my  home  so  free  and  bright 
To  be  a rich  man’s  slave? 


Burnet  House,  the  people,  in  line,  filing 
through  and  shaking  his  hand  until  a 
late  hour  in  the  evening.  His  manner 
was  quiet,  calm,  resolute,  and  observant. 
All  exaltation  of  feeling  was  gone.  His 
reception  amused  and  instructed  him.  As 
they  passed  before  him,  this  one  eagerly 
and  enthusiastically  grasped  his  hand, 
speaking  out,  ‘ ‘ Be  firm ; don't  back  down.  ” 
He  was  a good  Republican.  But  this  one 
takes  his  hand  quietly,  releases  it  slowly, 
while  whispering,  ‘ ‘ The  country  expects 
a conservative  administration.”  This  is 
a Bell  and  Everett  man.  Another  touch- 
es his  hand  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
and,  with  a curious  gaze,  passes  on  in  si- 
lence. That  is  a Douglas  man. 

The  reception  over,  Mr.  Lincoln  passes 
to  his  room  to  find  his  little  son  fretfully 
waiting  his  coming  to  be  put  to  bed.  The 
father  lovingly  takes  him  in  his  arms 
and  retires  to  an  adjoining  room,  un- 
dresses him,  and  puts  him  to  bed.  As  he 
gazes  upon  the  placid  features  of  his  sleep- 
ing child  for  a moment  his  mind  turns 
from  all  around  him  and  all  before  him, 
back  to  his  quiet  life  and  home,  to  the 
grave  of  the  little  one  not  with  him.  Its 
last  sickness  is  before  him ; also  the  dream 
that  warned  him  that  his  child  could  not 
live  — the  dream  that  ever  came  to  him 
before  coming  calamity  — that  was  once 
again  to  startle  him,  presaging  his  tragic 
end. 

One  may  lift  himself  out  of  his  early 
environment,  but  its  impress  is  enduring. 

About  this  weird  and  wonderful  man — 
one  of  those  unique  characters  that  do  not 
repeat  themselves  in  history — is  fast  gath- 
ering a cloud  of  myth  and  legend,  obscur- 
ing the  real  man.  That  we  may  retain 
some  glimpses  of  this  is  the  apology  for 
these  reminiscences. 


! ELSIE. 

Would  I buy  myself  a gown  of  silk 
In  a grand  dull  house  to  pine, 

When  I’ve  boys  to  play  with  and  cows  to  milk, 
And  the  whole  fair  world  is  mine? 

Ah,  don’t  come  talking  of  the  cares  of  life: 

My  head  is  gold,  not  gray; 

And  it’s  my  desire  to  be  no  man’s  wife — 

At  least,  not  jusf  to-day. 

But  I’ve  a heart,  and  it’s  warm  and  true, 

And  I’ll  keep  it  safe,  at  ease; 

And  if  one  I love  should  come  to  woo, 

I’ll  give  it — when  I please! 


